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BOOKS 





Africa Waiting: or the Problem of Africa’s Evangelization. By Douglas M. 
Thornton. bibliography, missionary statistics and map. 12mo, 148 pp.; paper, 
35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

A comprehensive book of small compass concerning the people and missions of Africa. 
It takes a wide range—geography, languages and races ; the special problems of each of the four great 
sections of the Dark Continent ; the slave trade and the drink tratlic.—The Sunday School Times. 


Call, Qualifications, and Preparation of Candidates for Missionary Service. 
Papers by missionaries and other authorities. Of special value to missionary 
candidates. 1t2mo, revised and enlarged, 248 pp.:; paper, 35 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 

This is not a systematic treatise on the call, qualifications, and preparation of candidates for foreign 
missionary service. Itis simply a collection of papers prepared for periodicals and magazines, and tor the 
conventions of the Student Volunteer Movement by different writers, each one of whom is fitted to give 
helpful advice to those preparing for the foreign mission field. These articles will be of vaiue to students 
who are endeavoring to decide what their lite work shall be. The various phases of missionary work and 
the qualifications necessary for successful missionary service are clearly presented. 

This book is one of the most valuable and helpful of the kind that we have ever read. No candidate 
should fail to read and reread it. It is a compilation of papers by such authors as Mr. Robert E. Speer, 
Dr Jacob Chamberlain, Dr. Henry Jessup, Mr. Egene Stock, Bishop Thoburn, Mr. Harlan P. Beach, Dr. 
Gulick, Archdeacon Moule and others —The Missionary ‘Review. 


Candidates in Waiting: a manual of Home Preparation for Foreign Missionary 
Work. By Georgiana A. Gollock. Cloth, square 16mo, 128 pp.: 50 cents 
postpaid. 

This is elementary in character and especially good for those who are not college graduates. 


Comparative Studies in Missionary Biography: A scheme for the study of 
missionary biography, which has been used with great success in the universities 
of Great Britain. This pamphlet has been prepared to meet the needs of the stu- 
dents of the United States and Canada. Price, 5 cents per copy. 


Counsel to New Missionaries. From older missionaries. 
145 pp.; 20 cents. 

‘This is a book of personal counsel; all of its chapters were written by experienced missionaries, who 

place at the disposal of new missionaries some of their invaluable experience. This little volume was 


published with the hope and prayer that young men and women going out to the field may be helped by 
reading it to be better, happier, and more fruittul servants of Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


Board covers, 12mo, 

















PUBLICATIONS OF THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 


Dawn on the Hills of T’ang: or Missions in China. By Harlan I’. Beach, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. (New and enlarged edition of 1905.) Bibliography, analytical index, 
missionary map, statistics, illustrations. I2mo, 227 pp.; paper, 35 cents; cloth, 
50 cents. 

In this volume the main points are given in as brief form as possible. In the eight chapters the most 
important factors relating to the Empire are discussed from the missionary standpoint. The author vividly 
describes the land, people and religions of China and gives an interesting account of missionary opera- 
tions in this Empire, with special references to changes following the Boxer uprising of 1900. 

It is a terse, compact and serviceable manual about missions in China.—The Congregationalist. 


It is a valuable treasury of information in itself, and, if desired, can be made the basis of minute and 
extended study.—The Christian Advocate. 


Effective Workers in Needy Fields. By W. IF. McDowell, D.D., R. P. McKay, 
D.D., W. F. Oldman, D.D., C. C. Creegan, D.D.., and J. D. Davis, D.D. Bib- 
liography, analytical index, illustrations. 12mo, 195 pp.; paper, 35 cents; cloth, 
50 cents. 

This book contains the record of five remarkable lives, all of them, with the exception of the first, 
written by persons who were intimately acquainted with the life which they so admirably portray. The 
reader is brought into a sympathetic knowledge of the lives and works of these modern missionaries : 


David Livingstone, Africa ; George Leslie Mackay, Formosa ; Isabella Thoburn, India; Cyrus Hamlin, 
rurkey, and Joseph Hardy Neesima, Japan. 


Evangelization of the World in This Generation. By John R. Mott, M.A., 


F.R.G.S. Bibliography, analytical index. 12mo, 245 pp.; paper, 35 cents; cloth, 
decorated, gilt top, $1.00. 

Few books on missions have had so wide a sale as this. In the United States and Canada the work has 
reached its thirty-sixth thousand. It has beenreprinted in England and in India, and translated into 
Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, and German. It is doubtful whether any missionary volume hitherto pub- 
lished can compare with it in strength of argument and in prophetic vision. It is stimulating, lucid, and 
convincing, addressing itself not to the emotions, but to the judgment ; yet it is so spiritual in tone and 
purpose that it encourages and inspires the reader. No prospective reader of public sentiment in Church 
or State can afford to lose this course of study. —The Sunday School Times. 

The book is doubly worth the reading, both for its moving appeal to the universal Christian conscious- 
ness and for the timely information it gives as to the grand sweep of modern missionary thought and effort, 
the wide-reaching activities of the present, and the marvelous opportunities of the future. —The Christian 
Advocate. 

Nothing better can be found to give, in brief and compendious review, a summary of the missionary 
outlook of the church at the present hour.—Rev. James $. Dennis, D.D., in The Churchman. 


Geography and Atlas of Protestant Missions. By Harlan P. Beach, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. Two volumes, cloth bound ; net price, postpaid, $4.00 per set. Sold 
only in sets. Volume I, 571 pages; Volume II, 54 pages, 18 double-page maps. 

A distinct mission land is presented in each chapter of Volume I. There is given a vivid picture of its 
geography and its races, its social and religious condition as unaffected by Chnstian missions, as well as 
an account of the Protestant mission work as it is being carried on in the opening years of the twentieth 
century. It is not a history of Protestant missions, but a clear, sympathetic and interesting portrayal of 
the outstanding facts. 

Volume II contains the latest and most detailed statistics of the missionary societies of Canada, the 
United States, Great Britain and the Continent. The Station Index shows the missionary force and work 
in more than four thousand stations. The maps, on which are marked the stations of practically all inde- 
pendent societies, are artistic and geographically correct, having been prepared for the work by well-known 
British cartographers. 


Healing of the Nations: a treatise on Medical Missions, Statement and Appeal. 
3y J. Rutter Williamson, M. B., Edinburgh University. Member of the British 
Medical Association. Bibliography. 12mo, 95 pp.; paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 40 cents. 
No single agency is so successful in removing prejudice in many fields as the work of medical missions. 
The facts brought out in the text-book are aad and interesting, not only to earnest friends of missions, 
but to others who may be influenced by the philanthropic aspect of the work. ‘The aim of the text-book 
is to present facts that ought to be pondered in the hearts of Christian men and women. 
The appeal made by the awful sufferings endured in the absence of medical relief is made intense by the 
facts here put before us, and the success of the medical missionary as a pathbreaker for Christ through the 
jungles of superstition and prejudice is put beyond a doubt. —7he Outlook. 
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The College the Battlefield of Great Forces 
By Professor John E. Russell, M. A., Williams College 


F forces are great according to their quality, 
the field of their action and the character 
of their effects, no forces are greater than those 
which are at work in the American college. 
Here is a field of most intense and pregnant 
activities. Whatsoever a man soweth in this 
field is certain to spring up into vigorous life 
of one sort or the other. ‘The very issues of 
life are made up here and largely settled 
within this brief period in the life of a man; 
so plastic is character and so formative are the 
influences that act upon it during these four 
collegiate years. 

During these years the transition is made 
from youth to manhood, from adolescence to 
physical and mental maturity. In this period 
is made that momentous change from sub- 
mission to the authority of others to self di- 
rection. Under the stimulating and develop- 
ing influences that here act upon life, the man 
awakes with the discovery of his powers, of his 
responsibilities and of the career that is poss- 
ible to him in life. It is here that the young 
man forms those purposes, makes those de- 
cisions that shape his future. Here he de- 
cides what sort of a man he will always be, 
and what shall be the character of the work 
he will do in this world. ‘This critical signifi- 
cance of college life we cannot prevent if we 
would do so. These forces so powerful in 
their working and so decisive for weal or 
woe we cannot arrest, any more than we 
prevent those vital forces in the soil trom call- 
ing into life the seed we have once sown 
there. The young man can only choose 
which forces shall mould his character and 
which of the alternative futures shall be re- 
alized. Happily, the college is a field especi- 
ally congenial to the forces which work for 
good. No where does a true man count for 


so much; no where does a man so surely pass 
for what he is really worth as in the republic 
of college men. No public is so critical in its 
judgment, so keen in detecting the spurious 
coin, so quick to recognize the genuine man, 
and so generous in its appreciation of manly 
character as the college public. 

College men are of all men most responsive 
to the best things, most readily brought into 
sympathy with high ideals. ‘These young 
men spontaneously believe in the best, hope 
for the best, and are most willing, when 
rightly appealed to, to work for the best 
things in life. Life is largely betore these 
young men; and their hearts are so expect- 
antly set to a future whose prospects are most 
fair. Failures in life have not yet discouraged 
ambitions; disillusionment has not brought the 
cynic mind, nor has_ the commonplace of life 
caused that “‘vision splendid’’ to fade into 
the light of common day. Another circum- 
stance is most propitious for the working of 
the good forces; it is college friendships. No 
fellowships are closer, dearer or more endur- 
ing than are those friendships that unite men 
during these college years. It is through this 
channel that the best influences which can 
affect a young man, find access to his heart, 
and touch his life to finest issues. 

But, as in the larger world, the good and 
the bad are inextricably interlocked in their 
working. And, like the wheat and the tares, 
they must grow together until the harvest. 
So, in the college world character and destiny 
are shaped under the conflict of good and 
evil forces. 

The forces which are most destructive of 
manly character in college are not those things 
which are openly and by common acceptation 
bad things. ‘They are not distinctly vices, 
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certainly not the coarser and more degrad- 
ing forms of vice; against these goed breed- 
ing and the social environment in college pro- 
tect most college men. he really bad forces 
in college are things which are not positively 
bad in themselves, many of them negatively 
at least good things. ‘lhese bad forces are 
rather those things which hinder the attain- 
ment of positive goodness; things which make 
a resisting medium to the movement of the 
will set upon high things; influences which 
discourage those strenuous endeavors without 
which no excellent things can be achieved. 
Whatever keeps a young man from aiming 
high, and from remaining constant in that 
aim; whatever makes him satisfied with less 
than his best effort, for his own good or for 


the good of others; whatever leads him to 
take the line of least resistance when he 
should row hard against the stream; whatever 
keeps him out of a good cause, to espouse 
which will cost him ease or favor—these 
things—are the dangerous, the really dis- 
tructive forces, against which who so will 
save his soul must valiantly strive and un- 
ceasingly watch. 

Now, it is on this battle ground the Chris- 
tian Association of college men must main- 
tain itself and be true to its high caliing. And 
surely no better field should be desired or can 
be conceived; and in the American college 
there exists to-day no organization having so 
splendid an opportunity and charged with so 
weighty a responsibility as the Young Men's 
Christian Association. 


The Relation of the Association to the Faculty 


Professor L. H. Miller, Princeton University 


HIS article does not aim to give detailed 

suggestions. Did it do so it would give 
either too much or too little. ‘The aim is so to 
present the subject that each Association may 
be incited to take definite steps itself toward 
the solution of this perplexing and largely un- 
solved, if not unmet, problem. 

‘Lhe ideal relationship between the Asso- 
ciation and the faculty is, of course, that of 
complete harmony and thorough co-operation 
through the realization that both bodies have 
the same end in view, though assisting in 
different ways, namely, the turning out of 
men four-square. 

Hold before your mind a picture of your 
institution, energized as it may be by meaas 
of an Association, strong from top to bottom, 
which in turn receives the hearty backing of 
every member of your faculty. Would this 
not change things? Does not the picture 
enthuse you? 

But this picture is not real. It is but the 
fiction of your imagination. Ihe ideal re- 
lationship above described does not exist. 

Your faculty may be divided into four 
groups in this connection: (1) a few who 
co-operate actively; (2) many who are pass- 
ively favorable; (3) a considerable number 
who ignore the Association entirely; (4) a 


few, who are openly critical or, at least, pass- 
ively unfavorable. 

‘The evil results of this condition of things 
are patent to all. Some students are alien- 
ated from the Association, if not from Chris- 
tianity, by the attitude of a favorite professor. 
Others are thrown into perplexity and their 
usefulness impaired. ‘The Association loses 
the wise counsel and the inspiration of men 
of larger view and more mature experience, 
while the faculty has a diminished appreci- 
ation of the forces that are moulding student 
life and also loses the reflex inspiration that 
comes from contact with the fresh religious 
enthusiasm of youth. The whole university 
life is the loser. 

‘These facts are familiar to us all, but are 
the causes so clearly discerned? As usual 
in any such situation the blame lies on both 
sides, and we of the faculty must take our 
share. 

Personal irreligiousness on the part of 
members of the faculty is certainly one cause 
of the gap that exists. There are certain 
professors who do not care for the Asso- 
ciation because they do not care for the 
things the Association represents. It would 
not be pertinent to go into the causes for this, 
but we need to reckon with the fact. The 
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Association leaders may not constitute them- 
selves the censors or advisors of the faculty 
but even in this most personal matter a word 
to a trusted faculty friend may indirectly 
produce results desired. 

Theological difficulties, which hamper 
practical efficiency and often make men feel 
that it would be inconsistent to engage in 
active Christian effort, form a second cause. 
Many a teacher is crying out to-day for light. 
What is Christianity? What has religion for 
men? ‘These are real heart cries from men 
sincere and earnest. Their earnestness and 
sincerity we must respect, their real inability 
to co-operate with us we ought to appreciate, 
but the possibility of our helping them we 
should note, for the shortest road to the solt- 
tion of doubts is not through thinking, but 
through working, and if we can persuade one 
of these men to do some work for us we may 
be doing more than solving our own problem. 

Lack of time is a real as well as a specious 
cause. Most professors are busy men. It is 
not alone the demand of actual class room 
work and committee work, not to speak of 
the home duties of those who are married, 
but more than these the demands put down 
upon men by their intellectual ideals. Each 
branch of knowledge is a mine of investiga- 
tion, the field of a life-time of hard study. 

Proficiency and freshness are essential and 
can be secured only by hard labor and 
through the expenditure of much time. Pro- 
fessors are busy men, and the ones the Asso- 
ciation‘ most needs are the busiest. Lack of 
time is, however, no real excuse for any 
teacher and will not be made such provided 
the Association can make him see a real need 
and a definite way in which he can help meet 
the need. 

Self-centredness is a besetting student sin 
and professors are students. It is always 
my course, my class, my subject. All his 
study leads toward his own complete mental 
grasp of his subject, and it is from his mind 
that the instruction goes forth. It will be 
news to many a professor, and not bad news 
either, that the Association needs his interest 
and help. The Association can awaken 
many a man to a new world of ideas and a 
new sphere of usefulness merely by presenting 
a definite request. 

The desire not to interfere with a purely 


student organization is no doubt a strong rea- 
son in the mind of many, for non-participa- 
tion. Certainly the Association does not wish 
to be interfered with any more than ths 
faculty wishes to interfere, but this is looking 
at the matter from an entirely wrong angle 
and in a spirit wholly perverted. 

No scheme suggested should allow mem- 
bers of the faculty to curtail the spontaneity 
that can exist only in a homogeneous organi- 
zation, but may there not be a co-operation 
without a feeling of restraint, sympathetic 
suggestion apart from the dictatorial spirit? 
I think there may be. 

But the Association is also to blame. The 
failure of an Association to do effective re- 
ligious work inevitably results in a failure to 
secure effective co-operation on the part of 
manv faculty members. 

To be sure, in most cases where an Asso- 
ciation has been revivified after a period of 
inactivity the result has been due as much to 
the efforts of interested professors as to the 
energy of students, but as a rule, “the gods 
help those who helo themselves,” and you 
must show vour ability to accomplish some- 
thing real before you may expect to secure the 
help of many a professor whose interest is 
now wanting. FE-verv effort, therefore, put 
forth to increase the efficiency of your organi- 
zation will bear directly upon the problem 
with which this article has to do. 

Closely connected with this is the fact that 
poor university standing on the part of Asso- 
ciation workers often serves to widen the gap 
between the Association and the faculty. If 
your leaders are men of good standing both 
on the campus and in the class room, thev 
will secure from all respect for that which 
thev represent. 

Let us not commit the mistake, sometimes 
made, of sacrificing kernel for shell and seek- 
ing to get the nominal support of men of in- 
fluence without insisting sufficiently upon a 
real inner adherence, but, at the same time, 
in order to take its rightful place in the eyes 
of both students and facultv, the Association 
must be represented by solid, all-around men. 
Professors who see carelessness, indifference or 
laziness in the classroom attitude of Associa- 
tion leaders are very apt to question the sin- 
cerity of the religious life of those men and to 
discredit the value of their religious activity. 
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The religion of men who cannot, or will not, 
interest themselves in some, at least, of the 
many lines of undergraduate activily, is sure 
to be set down as an artificial and practi- 
cally useless thing. 

Win men, real men, to your cause and with 
those men will come a troop of others, includ- 
ing many professors. 

Pure neglect of the problem has, in many 
cases, been responsible for present conditions. 
Every year has seen much earnest wishing 
and not a little sighing but, notwithstanding, 
very little doing. Be up and doing. Face 
the problem. Grapple with it. Take the 
first step and others will thus be made pos- 


sible. Let it not be said of your administra- 
tion that the ‘‘Faculty Problem’’ was left 
untouched. You may not achieve success, 


but your failures will surely prove stepping 
stones to future success. 

But seek to avoid unwise plans, if possible. 
Such attempts have, in the past, done more 
harm than good. Broadcast invitations do 
little good and general appeals from the 
membership committee are often looked upon 
merely as unjustifiable attempts to secure 
money that ought to be contributed by the 
students themselves. Think before you act. 
Study your task and bring your common 
sense to bear before you fly at your faculty 
with a shower of white paper and printer’s 
ink. Your professors are human beings and 
they must be approached according to the 
well-known principles that underlie successful 
appeals. 

This, then, is the situation and these are 
its causes. What may you fairly expect to 
accomplish? Three things. By effective 
work, through respected men, you can com- 
pel the regard of all, so that, if any criticise, 


it will be Christianity itself, and not you as 
its representatives, that they take exception to. 
You can thus indirectly, as well as directly 
through definite plans, win those who ignore 
you or who are only passively favorable, into 
active co-operation. Finally, you can direct 
the willingness of the willing into channels 
of definite activity. 

But how may you actualize these fair 
expectations? As has already been stated, 
too detailed suggestions are not in place in 
this article. The peculiar circumstances of 
each institution must be met by plans suited 
to them. Two general suggestions of a very 
definite nature may, however, be made here. 

First, make a classified list of your faculty, 
dividing into the four groups mentioned above. 
You do not know the facts. Too often 
campus rumor is taken for certified truth. 
Go about your task in a sober way and de- 
termine carefully where your professors stand. 
You will probably be pleasantly surprised a’ 
the results. At any rate you will know whom 
you have to work with and whom to work 
for. 

Secondly, in the early fall invite personally 
to an informal conference with your Associa- 
tion leaders those of the faculty who are in 
closest sympathy with you, and there dis- 
cuss definite plans looking toward the reali- 
zation of the ideal relationship held up at the 
beginning of this article. Come to that con- 
ference with some definite schemes of your 
own, but ready to give them up or modify 
them according to the suggestions of wiser 
and older heads than yours. The very hold- 
ing of such a conference will, of itself, be a 
step toward the establishment of that closer 
relationship between the Association and the 
faculty which is the heartfelt wish of all. 


Christ: Man’s Sole and Sufficient Answer 
By Rev. F. Boyd Edwards, Brooklyn, N. Y 


WO thousand years ago Plato enumer- 
ated the instincts of the bee. In all that 
interval they have not developed a single new 
idea or method. Not so with man. While 
we have not outrun the ancient Greeks in 
the pursuits of pure thought and artistic in- 
sight, yet in mastery over the things of the 


world modern man is comparatively like a 
god. No student reviews the history of 
science, invention and discovery for the hun- 
dred years past who is not struck by the grip 
man has gotten on the facts and forces of the 
world. His ability to discover, his power to 
appropriate, his genius in unravelling intricate 
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mysteries, and his skill in inventing mechani- 
cal contrivances for welding the enormous 
elemental forces lead a reader very near some- 
times to the feeling that just a little more 
ability to discover, a larger appropriative 
power, just a new dash of genius and a trifle 
more perfection in the skill of invention, and 
man would be master of his surroundings and 
have put all things under him. 

Yet so soon as that reader turns from books 
to life, from the look backward to the look 
within and about, that sense of man’s mastery 
fades. For as Goethe said, ‘Mankind pro- 
gresses, man remains ever the same.” Culture 
smooths the racial roughness, invention and 
the advance of science increase the well-being 
and the prospects of the mass, but still recur 
the individual problem, yearning, struggle, 
defeat and overwhelming blows. The sever- 
ing of dear ties, the wonder and worry con- 
cerning the destiny of the soul after death. 
the breaking of parent’s hearts by prodigal 
children, the grim struggle to maintain in- 
tegrity and a conscience void of offence, the 
ghastly victories of lust and greed, the great 
essential human needs and fears and failings, 
all remain in the reckoning of one who lives 
near to the nerve of modern life. And though 
a man know the chemical composition of the 
farthest star, his heart shall not escape its 
breaking time; though he can trace the secret 
ways of life in our physical bodies and beat 
death off from others, he shall yet bow before 
its coming across his own threshold; though 
he can fling his uncarried message across 
10,000 miles of unbridged space, he will 
yearn and listen in vain for one whisper from 
hearts stilled. It is just as hard, maybe 
harder, for the banker to be honest in the day 
of telephones, electric lights and modern con- 
venience as in older and less facile times. 
Knowledge and increased skill and larger ef- 
ficiency help the body and comfort the mind 

they can never can satisfy man. 

__ Where shall he find his sufficient answer? 
[here is but one. We see not yet all things 
put under man, but we see Jesus. Tossed 
and troubled on a sea of distress and despair, 
we may not yet see the quiet haven but He is 
the sure pilot that shall bring us in. How- 
ever thick hangs the black night of man’s 
doubt and dread, behold in Him the full 


blazing of “‘that light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.’’ Though 
half of Napoleon’s army were jail birds, 
street thieves and lawless, they were moulded 
into one perfect fighting machine by the per- 
sonality of their commander. So also, in 
infinitely larger sense, control and direction of 
the wayward and warring elements of man’s 
nature will come only through the touch of 
some master personality. Whose personality ? 
Can we ask? That noble cathedral whose 
frescoes are all a jumble until viewed from one 
point, a perspective marked by a cross, teaches 
us that the master personality which answers 
and assures must approach mankind from a 
cross-perspective, with “sympathy made per- 
fect through suffering.” The heart of the 
world has warmed toward the little three year 
old girl who went up to the portrait of Christ, 
by Lucca Della Robbia, and kissed it. The 
answer for mankind will be spoken only by a 
master Personality, who knows suffering and 
whom all must love. So we see Jesus. 


College men hate cant and despise the 
pious platitudes and silly sentimentalities of 
religion. So we are all the more quick and 
straightforward in urging on their disciple- 
ship to our Lord, whom we shall judge by 
the masters He has mastered. Listen to 
Carlyle,hater of shams and lover of rugged 
strength: ‘‘The greatest of all heroes is One, 
—the divine founder of Christianity.”” Hear 
Browning, poet and prophet of insight into 
men’s best natures: “‘Men’s brows are high 
where His name means an honor and a 
pride.”’ Consider the words of Goethe, the 
world-man: “‘Let the intellectual and spirit- 
ual culture progress and the human mind 
expand as much as it will, beyond the gran- 
deur and the moral elevation of Christianity, 
as it shines in the Gospels, the human mind 
will not advance.” 

Give heed to Gladstone, the world-figure 
of his time: ‘The only hope I have for the 
human race is comprised in bringing them 
into line with the knowledge of Jesus Christ 
revealed in the New Testament.” 

Read Ruskin, apostle of purity and beauty: 
““Whatsoever He said unto thee, do it; that 
is the sum of all my writing and all my 
teaching.”” Apply to our modern problems 
the words of John Stuart Mill, the worldly- 
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wise: “The political and economic struggles 
of modern society are in their last analysis re- 
ligious struggles; their sole solution the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ as set forth in the 
Gospels.” 

And finally hear Matthew Arnold, cul- 
tured moralist and critic: ‘“‘Christ came to 
reveal what righteousness really is. For noth- 
ing will do except righteousness; and no other 
conception of righteousness will do except 
Christ’s conception of it—His method and 
secret.” 

Add to these revered and familiar names, 
the unnumbered and unnamed multitudes to 
whose sorrow and struggle and saving Christ 
has brought his full answer and assurance— 
then we shall set out with a sure confidence 


and a fine proud exultation to urge men every- 
where to open their hearts to so beneficent 
and adequate a master. When the soldier 
of Napoleon lay on the operating table and 
the surgeon was probing near to his heart, 
he said: “If you go much farther you'll 
strike the Emperor!’’ He had feared not nor 
faltered because he believed that he bore his 
loved commander within his breast. So also, 
we shall be nerved, heartened and qualified 
for every toughest struggle, and heaviest bur- 
den and blinding prosperity if He has His 
secure and sacred place in the very depth of 
our nature. [hen even over our last sleeping 
place in the face of our last enemy, there shall 
stand not the skull, pagan emblem of despair 
and defeat, but the lily, fair sign of life and 
hope and peace in the Lord of life. 


The Eastern Presidents’ Conference 


By Frank V. Slack, University of Pennsylvania 


[' is most fitting that in this pre-eminently 

missionary year we should look with re- 
newed interest upon those places which have 
been the scenes of various chapters of the 
romantic history of missions. The birthplace 
of a great historic personage is an object of 
reverence among the devotees of that person ; 
still more so is the birthplace of a great move- 
ment to men and women whose lives are 
closely bound up with that movement. Ex- 
tremely significant was it, therefore, that the 
Eastern Presidents’ Conference, held from 
April 5th to 8th, should convene in Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, within sight of the spot 
of which we have heard so much lately and 
where, just one hundred years ago, the mod- 
ern missionary activity among students had its 
rise. 

Within a stone’s throw from the beauti- 
ful chapel of Williams College is the little 
grove of pines, in the midst of which stands, 
on the very site of the old Haystack, the 
simple monument erected, not alone or even 
primarily to the men whose names are in- 
scribed thereon, but chiefly to the forces that 
were there set in motion. Surrounding the 
plain marble column, a globe, with the map of 
the world inscribed on it, lends significance 


to the words carved below—‘‘The Field is 


the World.”” And as those whose oppor- 
tunity it is to lead the Christian Associations 
of their colleges during the coming year list- 
ened to President Hopkins’ simple and brief 
description of the now world famous meet- 
ing, each man felt the inspiration that must 
come from contact with the sources of that 
energy which has taken captive so many col- 
lege men and women. 

The very informal and practical discussions 
joined with the energizing spiritual addresses 
brought to the attention of the Conference 
in the most effective way both the methods 
and motives which are so necessary to insure 
success. ‘|The consciousness of not having at- 
tained inspired and vitalized instead of dis- 
couraging. 

The centralizing and unifying idea of the 
Conference was the supreme value of person- 
ality. Accurate knowledge of one’s own 
self, gathered without morbid introspection; 
acquaintance with the real personality of one’s 
fellows, with a view to the promotion of more 
effective service; more than all, personal 
knowledge of the personality of the Christ— 
these were the dynamic ideas. Most intensely 
was it realized that only as we ourselves come 
increasingly into vital relationship with His 
personality, and “spend and be spent” in 
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order that other men may form the same con- 
nection, shall we reach the supreme purpose 
and ideal of Him for whom we are living. 

The world is our field; the personality of 
the Christ is the touchstone which shall render 


possible the accomplishment of the end to 
which students have been looking, more and 
more increasingly, since the group at the 
Williamstown haystack became factors in the 
history of the world. 


Australasian Student Summer Conference for 1906 
By Miss Lillian Stephens 


iw members of the Australasian Stu- 
dent’s Christian Union held their con- 
ference this year at Lawson, which is situated 
in the Blue Mountains, New South Wales. 
About 130 students from New South Wales, 
Victoria and South Australia were present. 
The Conference lasted from January 3rd to 
10th and was productive of great good. 
Ihe Conference opened by a devotional 
meeting which struck the keynote of all sub- 
sequent sessions. ‘The session was conducted 
by Mr. J. S. Mayes, B. A., the subject be- 
ing, ““Personal Influence.”” He dealt with 
unorganized work, such as the influence we 
exert on our fellow-students by our lives, and 


also with organized work, e. g., issuing invi- 
tations to meetings, and the work of com- 
mittees. 

Following this the Rev. F. W. Walker, 
of the Papuan Industries, Ltd., delivered an 
earnest address, making a stirring appeal on 
behalf of the Missions. 

On Thursday evening the Rev. J. King- 
horn, of North Sydney, delivered an address 
on the ““Ordeal of Temptation.’’ He pointed 
out that temptation is really choice and is not 
necessarily sin, but that it is a solicitation to 
good as well as to evil. Dr. Fordyce con- 
cluded the session with a meditation in which 
he showed that Christ expected more from 
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Christian students than from others and men- 
tioned several spiritual qualities which were 
expected of us. 

One session took the form of an address 
on the “‘Student and Temperance Problems,” 
by Dr. Fordyce. He pointed out that it 
was a personal problem for every student be- 
sides being a Social, Economic, Political and 
Scientific Question. 

An address was given at an evening ses- 
sion by the Ven. Archdeacon Flower on 
“The Ordeal of Doubt.”” He dwelt on the 
fact that while doubt is inevitable, yet we 
can sustain the ordeal by cultivating our faith, 
and he showed that the path of insight was 
work accompanied by prayer. The Arch- 
deacon brought with him greetings from the 
Primate of Australia to the Conference. 

On Sunday afternoon the usual mission- 
ary appeal was made. Mr. Cranswick, B. A., 
spoke on ‘The World’s Need.”” Mr. H. K. 
Fry, B. Sc., took as his subject, “How the 
Need is to be met,”” and Mr, Lyall, B. A., 
“The Missionary Call.”’ 

On Monday evening the Rev. N. J. 
Cocks, M. A., gave an address on, “The 
Potentiality of Fellowship.”” He enlarged 
on the friendships formed. at universities 
especially spiritual! and intellectual friendships. 


The Rev. Mr. Macintyre concluded with a 
devotional meditation on the subject of ““Con- 
version and Regeneration."’ He endeavored 
to make clear that we convert ourselves, that 
the word as translated passively (be con- 
verted) in the New Testament, was really 
active voice in the original text. 

The financial situation of the Australasian 
Students’ Christian Union was discussed. 
Dr. McClelland announced that in future the 
intention of the executive was to obtain defi- 
nite sums of money from the Unions of the 
separate states, in order that matters might 
run on smoothly. Suggestions were made 
for solving the difficulties of finance. The 
next question considered was “‘Is the present 
Form of the Summer Conference satisfac- 
tory?’’ A proposal was made that at no far 
distant date, men and women would hold 
separate conferences. Much opposition was 
expressed to this. It was also suggested that 
the Conference should begin and end on a 
Sunday. 

At the last evening session an address was 
given by Archdeacon T. K. Abbott, of Tam- 
worth, on ““The Inspiration of Ideals,”’ and 
the Rev. Mr. Macintyre delivered his 3rd 


address on “Conversion.” 


A Great Opportunity for College Men 


By Wellington H. Tinker, Intercollegiate Secretary, New York City 


ESPITE the fact that nearly 1900 
years have past since the life and 

death of Jesus Christ, it is appalling to walk 
the streets of our great cities and see the vast 
amount of social, moral and religious work 
that still remains to be done, the children to 
be taught, the women to be uplifted, the men 
to be sobered, the tenements to be aired, the 
corporations to be inspected, the politics to 
be purified and the foreigners to be assimi- 
lated. Even on the day this article is being 
written 18,000 foreigners largely from the 
south of Europe have entered the port of 
New York. Eighteen thousand to care for 
in one day! The whole social, political and 
religious life of the city seems to be threatened 
at a thousand points of attack. The work 
to be done is tremendous but the workers are 


so few that scarcely a day passes without 
one’s hearing the cry of churches, missions, 
settlements, reform leagues and hosts of other 
enterprises as they plead for volunteer helpers. 
And the cry of the city is echoed by the ap- 
peal of the smaller towns and villages of our 
land. Everywhere in city and in hamlet 
institutions of helpfulness are desperately in 
need of laborers. 

Meanwhile our cities and our towns are 
full of college men and though repeatedly 
urged by pulpit and press, hundreds of these 
men, deaf to the cry of need, are spending 
their leisure hours in dilettante fashion, ap- 
parently utterly indifferent to the welfare of 
their less fortunate brothers, content to smoke 
and eat and play even as Nero played while 
Rome was burning. Little, indeed, may the 
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city expect from men so hardened, but with 
far more hopeful eyes does the city look to- 
ward the younger man who is just about to 
leave his college home. It believes that the 
latter part of the senior year is perhaps the 
most serious period of a man’s college life and 
therefore feels intuitively that the prospective 
graduate will look with eagerness toward 
every opportunity for genuine service that the 
days just after graduation may afford. If 
this analysis is correct a heavy responsibility 
rests upon the Christian Association in every 
college and university. Their’s it is to see 
that during the last term of the college year 
every senior shall be fully informed not only 
concerning the variety of ways by which he 
may be of service in the city or in the town 
to which he is going, but more especially the 
particular way by which his individual talents 
may be made to count for the most. 

This can be done oft times by securing 
the presence of an alumnus who has been 
active in the work of the city and who can 
inform the seniors concerning the best ways 
of using their leisure hours. This plan has 
been followed in a number of institutions, 
the alumnus being given. not only a chance 
to present the matter before the whole stu- 
dent body, but given as well the added op- 
portunity of meeting groups of men in dormi- 
tories or fraternities and telling them very in- 
formally concerning his own experiences. This 
will stimulate an interest and lead many a 
man to volunteer his services to whom other- 
wise’ the thought of doing so might never 
come. 

Again it would be well to secure the names 
of one or two prominent alumni in a number 
of the larger cities or towns to whom the 
graduate may go, immediately upon his ar- 
rival in the city, for full information concern- 
ing the different agencies that need volunteer 
workers. The names and addresses of these 
alumni could then be printed upon a neat 
attractive folder and given to every member 
of the graduating class. 

Another method occurs to the writer, 
namely, that of selecting a few choice men 
from the senior class, these men to represent 
a number of different cities and laying upon 
each one of them the responsibility of dis- 
covering every classmate who comes to theu 


city and inducing him to undertake at once 
some definite work that shall be suited both 
to his tastes and to his ability. This of course 
involves a thorough canvass of the senior class 
and much care in the selection of men, but is 
it not worth while? 

The responsibility of the Christian Asso- 
ciation for their recent alumni will not cease, 
however, even though the above plans have 
all been carefully followed. It will still be 
possible in the fall, and, in fact, actually 
necessary if this work is to be thorough, for 
the Christian Association to scan the records 
of the class secretary and the college alumm 
address list for the purpose of gathering full 
information concerning the recent graduates, 
and then to send this information to the 
alumni in the various cities and towns who 
can bring it at once to bear upon the men 
whose services are so desperately needed, 

There is another method that may be used 
with advantage in the fall, namely, the plan 
of corresponding with parents. A statement 
explaining in full the object for which the 
information is desired may be printed and sent 
with a courteous note to the parents of each 
alumnus requesting them to send, if they will, 
full information concerning their son, either 
to you or to the pastor of their particular de- 
nomination or to the secretary of the Chris- 
tian Association in the city or town where 
their son is residing. This method, in many 
cases, may succeed where the others above 
mentioned have failed. In some way, there- 
fore, the best way to be determined always 
in the last analysis by the particular college 
Association, each graduate ought to be met 
by a definite invitation to undertake a definite 
work for the city or town in which he has 
just begun his business career. 

The writer readily recognizes that this 
particular branch of the work of the College 
Young Men’s Christian Association is most 
dificult and perplexing, but nevertheless, it 
would be hard to place one’s finger upon any 
feature of the work that is more vitally im- 
portant than this. 

The problem must be solved if the best 
results of the higher education are to be con- 
served to the community. It is idle for the 
community to devote vast endowments to the 
college education of young men, and then by 
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failure to enlist these men in definite services 
for the public good allow the results to be 
dissipated. Yet this waste of money and of 
educated manhood will inevitably continue 
unit! there is a determined effort upon the part 
of the college Christian Associations through- 
out the country to turn the abilities of their 
recent graduates into channels of usefulness, 
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while, as strangers, they are most responsive 
to the best and most in danger from the worst 
the city can offer. It is therefore imperative 
in the mind of the writer that such an effort 
be made, for unless such action is taken, the 
highest purposes for which all colleges and 
universities were founded cannot be ad- 
equately carried to completion. 


A Significant Conference 


By E. C. 


NUMBER of men from the colleges 
A of the East came together recently 
at Hartford Theological Seminary in confer- 
ence on the claims of the Christian ministry. 
The conference met March 30 to April 2. 
The various phases of the work of the minister 
were ably presented. President Wilson, of 
Princeton, set forth the relation of the minister 
to the community. Dr. A. B. Kinsolving, 
the rector of Christ Church, Brooklyn, showed 
the opportunities for service in the great city 
parishes. President Capen, of the American 
PRoard, and Dr. A. W. Halsey, of the Pres- 
byterian Board, spoke of the importance of 
the pastor to home and to foreign missions, 
respectively. The difficult subject of the call to 
the ministry was treated by President Rhees, 
of the University of Rochester. Professor Ca- 
leb IT. Winchester of Wesleyan spoke on 
“What aLaymanExpects from His Minister.” 


Jenkins 


“The Cpportunities of the Ministry,”’ was 
the theme of an address by Dr. R. S. Mac- 
Arthur. Other subjects related to the great 
central theme were discussed. ‘“The Gospel 
and the Ministry,” was taken up by Dr. 
Davis, of New Britain; ““The Ministry as a 
Profession,” by Professor Hibben, of Prince- 
ton; “The Ministry and Self-Sacrifice,”” by 
Professor W. Adams Brown, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; ““The Intellectuai Value of 
Theological Training,” was discussed by 
Professor Porter, of Yale. These very valu- 
able contributions to the discussion of the 
claims of the ministry will probably be printed. 
The Hartford Conference was the second in 
a series of three which are planned by the 
Associations of Union, Yale, and Hartford. 
The last of this series will be held in Union 
Theo!ogical Seminary next year. 


The Summer Conferences for 1906 


HE help which came to the lives of 
hundreds of college men from the 
Volunteer Convention is making these stu- 
dents ambitious that the summer conferences 
shall bring the same experience to their col- 
lege mates. As a consequence there never 
were so many men in the Student Associa- 
tions desirous that the best men shall be sum- 
mer conference delegates as this year. The 
plans for the conferences and the lists of 
speakers, including as they do the names of 
many men who were heard in Nashville, give 
assurance that those who will attend the five 
conferences for men next June will not be dis- 
appointed in their high expectations 
The dates chosen for the conference in 


each section of the North American student 
field, are the days immediately following the 
close of the majority of the colleges. The 
Northfield Conference will meet again in the 
buildings of Northfield Seminary at East 
Northfield, Mass., June 22 to July 1, a week 
earlier than heretofore in response to the al- 
most unanimous request of the representa- 
tives of the colleges of the Maritime Prov- 
inces, Quebec and the Eastern States which 
meet in this Conference. The delegates from 


Ontario, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia and 
Western Pennsylvania will meet in the Lake 
Erie Conference at Lakeside, O., June 15 to 
24. The Southern Conference and the Con- 


ference of the Mississippi Valley will meet on 
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the same dates. The former will occupy the 
buildings of the Asheville Farm School, which 
is located eight miles from Asheville, N. C., 
and three miles from Swannanoa Station and 
which commands magnificent views of the 
Western North Carolina Mountains. The 
latter will continue on the shore of the beauti- 
ful Lake Geneva, Wis., in the Camp of the 
Secretarial Institute and Training School. At 
Gearhart Park, Oregon, the delegates from 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana 
will meet June 16 to 24, in the Pacific 
Northwest Conference. 

Among the speakers at the Northneld Con- 




















A GROUP BIBLE CLASS 


ference are: Robert E. Speer, Right Rev- 
erend C. P. Anderson, Bishop of Chicago, 
Dr. Endicott Peabody, of Groton; Rev. J. 
Ross Stevenson, D. D.; Rev. Wilton Merle 
Smith, D. D., and Rev. Henry Strane Cofhn, 
of New York City; Professor Edward I. 
Bosworth, of Oberlin; Principal R. A. Fal- 
coner, of Halifax, N. S., and Rev. H. E. 
Fosdick, of Montclair, N. J. The group 
plan of Bible classes will be followed. By 
this plan the Conference will divide for the 
Bible class hour into groups of eight or ten 
students each led by student leaders who will 
be coached by experts in Bible teaching. The 
men who will train the leaders are, Dr. Bos- 
worth, Principal Falconer, Mr. Fosdick, 
W. D. Murray, Professor L. H. Miller, R. 
S. Smith and Professor Leacock. Foreign 
Mission Study Classes will be led by Dr. J. 
L. Barton, Professor H. P. Beach and Dr. 
T. H. P. Sailer, while Rev. Roswell Bates, 


of New York, will lead a conference on 
“The Problem of the City.” 

On “Round Top,” at sunset, the callings 
needing the service of Christian college men 
will be presented. 

This year opportunities will be given for 
daily conferences of those looking forward 
to the Christian ministry at home and to the 
association secretaryship as well as for stu- 
dent volunteers. 

The plans of the other conferences will 
be similiar to those at Northfield. At Lake- 
side the speakers include Bishop William P. 
McDowell, J. Campbell White and Mr. 
Speer. Professor Miller will direct the Bible 
class leaders, while Mr. W. H. Tinker will 
conduct the class on personal work. Here 
the group plan will be followed also in mis- 
sion study under the leadership of Dr. Sailer. 
A. B. Williams will direct the discussions of 
the “Opportunities in the City for College 
Men.” 

Mr. Speer and Bishop McDowell will 
also address the platform meetings at Lake 
Geneva. Other speakers are, Dr. John Mc- 
Neill, of Winnepeg; Professor O. E. Brown, 
D. D., of Vanderbilt University, and Mr. 
Fred. B. Smith. The singing will be led by 
Mr. E. W. Peck, aided by the Association 
Quartette, which contributed so much to the 
devotional spirit of the Nashville Convention. 
Mr. A. J. Elhott, Religious Director of the 
Brooklyn Association, will lead the confer- 
ence on personal work. The group plan of 
Bible study will be followed. 

At the Southern Conference Bishop Hen- 
drix, of the Southern Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Dr. Bosworth, Rev. John Timothy 
Stone, of Baltimore; Dr. William M. Ander- 
son, of Nashville, and Mr. Speer will speak. 
Mr. B. R. Barber will lead a Foreign Mis- 
sion Study Class, while Dr. Anderson will 
lead the Conference on ““Home Problems.” 
The Bible groups will be directed by Messrs. 
C. S. Cooper and T. B. Penfield, Secretaries 
of the Student Department of the International 
Committee. 

The Gearhart Park Conference will be 
under the leadership of W. A. Tener and 
E. T. Colton. Other leaders and speakers 
will be Rev. J. W. Brougher, of Portland; 
Rev. J. M. Dean, Seattle; President S. B. 











THE LAKESIDE CONFERENCE BAND 
L. Penrose, Whitman College; H. W. 


Stone, and Reno Hutchinson, Portland, and 
J. B. Rhodes, State Secretary of Oregon and 
Idaho. ‘The life work meetings will be held 
on “Sunset Crest,”’ looking out on the Pacific 
Ocean and the call for workers will be made 
impressive from the lips of those who expect 
soon to commence life among the peoples who 
are separated from the delegates by the waters 
at their feet. 

But the impressions of the conferences will 
not be made chiefly by the speakers and 
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A STATE DELEGATION 
leaders whose names are given here and by 
those who will work with them. The great- 
est power that will be experienced by the 
delegates will come from the free life of 
Christian men with a common object, living 
fully and naturally the life of the conferences, 
from the close friendships formed between 
college mates and between those of different 
colleges and from the opportunity to think 
and fight out and settle the personal problems 
which every college man must settle before 
he can do his full work in the world. 


How we Secured our Summer Conference Delegations 


Williams College 
By W. S. Pettit 

The Williams delegation to Northfield 
will be canvassed for with unusual care, and 
for many reasons the Association hopes to 
have a large delegation at the Conference. 
The methods will be simple: in brief, the 
Conference will be advertised by means of 
the college paper and through circulars placed 
where they will be read. The men will be 
seen personally by some member of the 
Northfield Committee, until every man in 
the three lower classes, who can leave 
Williamstown at the time, will have had the 
matter placed before him. An effort will be 
made to interest the faculty and in every way 
possible the Association will seek to arouse 
enthusiasm. 

After this a Northfield meeting of the As- 
sociation may or may not be held, as circum- 
stances determine. ‘he personal canvass will 


be the chief reliance, and, while Williams has 
no predictions to make, a very considerable 
endeavor will be put forth to make the dele- 
gation representative and large. 


Harvard University 
By J. M. Groves 


Arrangements for the Harvard delegation 
at Northfield have been put in the hands 
of a committee of twenty-five men, part ap- 
pointed by the Harvard Mission’s executive 
committee, and part by the Christian Asso- 
ciation. ‘The committee is made up of men 
from the four undergraduate classes and a 
representative from each of the professional 


schools. C. W. Gilkey, ’03; of the Inter- 


national Committee, was present at the first 
meeting of the committee, and described the 
plans for this year’s Conference. 

The work of securing the delegation is to 
be divided equally among the committeemen, 
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each man being made responsible for four 
delegates, either nominated by him or as- 
signed to him to secure, as especially desirable 
men to go. Each committeeman will also 
be expected to collect the program fee from 
the men he secures. The president of the 
Christian Association is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Harvard expects to send about 125 dele- 
gates. [his number may be increased some- 
what if more men apply, but it is felt that 
it will be difficult to make a larger delegation 
fuse into a unit. An especial effort will be 
made to send all the men picked out as lead- 
ers of dormitory Bible and missions classes 
for next year, in order to give them the benefit 
of experience in group classes at Northfield. 

In order to help pay expenses for any men 
financially unable to go, a few well-to-do 
students who cannot go will be asked to con- 
tribute to the Northfield fund the amount of 
the program fee. 


University of Illinois 
By Russell N. Smith 


Practically every man who attends the 
summer conference becomes an important 
factor in the life of his Association during 
the year that follows. Since this is true, there 
are two points to be taken into consideration 
while working up a delegation for a summer 
conference, the number of men and _ the 
character of the men. Realizing this the 
‘Geneva Committee’” at the University of 
Ilunois have planned to enlist three classes of 
men as delegates. (1) The cabinet men and 
sub-chairmen, (2) men on general com- 
mittee force, and (3) men who are promi- 
nent in University life and who are not closely 
connected with the Association. 

In pursuance of this idea a list of these 
three classes of men has been made out and 
each man is to be seen personally by a mem- 
ber of the committee. These prospective 
delegates have also received a special invita- 
tion to attend the annual Geneva meeting 
Apnil 29th. 

At this meeting the men will be taken on 
an excursion—by means of a stereopticon— 
to Lake Geneva. The views will be sup- 
plemented by talks from the members of last 
year's delegation. 

In order to make it possible for the leaders 


of the Association work for next year, to at- 
tend the Conference, a fund has been set 
aside to aid those who do not feei that they 
can pay all of their expenses. 

Already, as a result of a preliminary Lake 
Geneva meeting held in March, several have 
signified their intention of attending the Confer- 
ence and others have asked for an interview 
in regard to the matter of spending ten days 
of the summer “‘on the mountain tops.” 


Cornell University 
By A. L. Thayer 


Cornell is planning to send one hundred 
delegates to the Northfield Student Confer- 
ence this year. A very promising number 
of students have already signified their in- 
tention of attending. 

The plan which proved very successful 
in working up the Nashville delegation, will 
be followed in working up the one for North- 
field. ‘This consisted chiefly of personal con- 
ferences with men whom there was any reason 
to believe could be interested in such a propo-~ 
sition, always bearing in mind the value of 
interesting men who would get the most out 
of the convention and who would be most 
likely to become active in Association work 
later. 

Besides personal conferences with indi- 
vidual men, it is planned to hold two or three 
mass meetings at which Northfield will be 
talked over by Cornell men who have at- 
tended the conferences in the past. These 
men will especially emphasize the personal 
value derived by them from attending such a 
gathering of college men. 

One of these meetings will be held before 
the twentieth of April; another some time 
about the middle of May, and a third some 
time in June. More stress will be placed 
upon the individual work to interest men than 
upon the mass meetings as it has been found 
that very often some of the most desirable 
men cannot be reached by the large meetings. 
With consistent personal effort on the part of 
those already signed up for North{eld, from 
now until the last of June, it is felt that no 
difficulty will be experienced in working up a 
delegation of at least one hundred men. 

As at the Nashville Convention, nearly all 
the delegates to Northfield will pay their own 
expenses. 
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Ohio Wesleyan University 
By E. K. Morrow 

At Ohio Wesleyan University this year 
we have planned no sensational campaign in 
order to work up our delegation. Realizing 
the importance of the great Student Confer- 
ence to our local work, we began in the fall 
term to get men to consider the matter that 
they might plan their finances accordingly. 
Before the fall term was over twenty-six men 
had been interviewed personally on the im- 
portance and possibility of their attending 
the Conference. ‘Thirteea men have practi- 


cally decided to go. 


The time of the Lakeside Conference con- 
flicts with our Examination and Commence- 
ment days, but we shall ask the faculty to 
make some special arrangement. 

We are trying for a representation of fifty 
men and each one will be expected to pay 
his own expenses. 

On May II, our regular Association 
Meeting will be given to Lakeside. Stere- 
opticon views of former conferences are to 
be used and four men will speak on, “The 
Abiding Results of a Great Student Summer 
Conference.” A committee of eight will 
then begin an agressive personal campaign. 


Chinese Students in Japan 
By D. Willard Lyon, Shanghai 


‘i is less than nine years since there set sail 
from Shanghai the two young men of Che- 
kiang who had the honor of being the fist of- 
ficially commissioned students of their country 
to go to Japan. Six years later there were 
only 591 Chinese students in the Island Em- 
pire; but the tide began to rise in 1904, 
when an average of one hundred per month 
was added. Last year the numbers suddenly 
increased from 2,406 at the beginning of 
January to 8,620 at the end of November, a 
monthly increment of considerably more than 
500 students. It is not surprising that so 
rapid an inflow as this should create con- 
ditions with which the different educational! 
institutions found it difficult to cope. 
Forty-nine out of every fifty of the Chinese 
students in Japan are living in the capital. 
Although the dormitory accommodations had 
been greatly enlarged in anticipation of a 
probable increase they fell far short of meet- 
ing the requirements of the additional 6,214 
students who actually arrived during the 
year. Scarcely less acute than the problem 
of furnishing accommodations was that of 
supplying satisfactory educational facilities on 
so short a notice for such great numbers of 
men unacquainted with the Japanese lan- 
guage. Nearly half the Chinese students in 
‘Tokyo are in seven schools. The remaining 
half are scattered among some fifty other 
schools and colleges, or are studying privately. 


It would probably be safe to say that 6,000 


Chinese students live within a radius of a 
mile and a half from the center of the north- 
western quarter of Tokyo. 

They come from all parts of China. The 
only Province not represented when the last 
ofhcial statistics were taken was Kansuh. 
Hunan is in the lead with seventeen per cent. 
of the total number; Hupeh, Szechuen, and 
Kiangsu contribute about thirteen per cent. 
each; Chekiang, Chihli and Kwangtung fol- 
low with about seven per cent. each. The 
remaining twenty-three per cent. is fairly 
evenly distributed among the ten other prov- 
inces. It is thus seen to be a movement of 
national dimensions and therefore of national 
significance. 

About half of these students are supported 
by the various provincial governments; the 
other half are supported privately and repre- 
sent largely the gentry class. Some are middle- 
aged men, but the majority are in the prime 
of life, their average age being about twenty- 
three. Large numbers have had good train- 
ing in Chinese literature, and among them are 
many degree men. ‘They are not the goggle- 
wearing, slow-going literati of yesterday. In 
their military uniforms and with their sprightly 
step, one finds in them a new type -the alert, 
aggressive literati of to-morrow. 

Although it is the express desire of these 
students to come into touch with Japanese 
life and thought, they find themselves at the 
outset seriously handicapped by the fact that 
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the Japanese are unable to speak their tongue, 
and that they do not understand the Japanese 
language. In the class room the attempt to 
bridge this chasm with interpreters has signally 
failed, and the new student is now required 
to give his main energy for six months or a 
year to acquiring the spoken and written 
language of Japan. In matters of discipline 
much time is often lost and not a little difh- 
culty experienced by both parties because of 
the language barrier. 

If in these necessary lines of intercourse the 
Chinese students feel themselves under great 
embarrassment, it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that in the voluntary phases of their social 
life they should fail to find any great pleasure 
in mingling with the Japanese, and it is only 
natural that they should seek their most con- 
genial companionship amongst themselves. 
The provincial bond, naturally strong among 
the Chinese, has led them to form provincial 
clubs, each with its own club house. These 
in turn have been united into a completely 
organized General Students’ Club, embrac- 
ing in its membership all Chinese students in 
Japan, and exerting a powerful influence over 
them. Few social organizations are better 
articulated and more effectively control their 
helds than this one. 

The conditions under which the students 
are now living in Japan render them remark- 
ably accessible to a wisely-directed Christian 
effort. They are gathered together, most of 
them within a circle only three miles in di- 
ameter. They all understand the mandarin 
language. ‘Their existing organizations afford 
facilities for coming into touch quickly with 
the entire student body. They are mentally 
more open than men of the same class in 
China, and are at an age to be more easily 
influenced now than later. They are strangers 
among a people who do not fully understand 
them, and with whom they find it difficult to 
associate intimately. ~The man who, coming 
from their own country and speaking their 
own tongue, will sit down beside them and 
help them in their studies, sympathize with 
them in their noblest ambitions and in their 
commonest difficulties, and counsel them in 
a kindly way, in short the man who will be to 
them a brother, may hope to win them. 


In our interviews a number of definite sug- 
gestions were made as to what efforts in their 
behalf the students would appreciate. There 
are at least twenty Christians who would con- 
stitute a working nucleus. The fact that re- 
quests have been made by secular publishing 
houses in Tokyo for consignments of Chinese 
Bibles indicates that there exists a desire to 
study Christianity. Bible classes would be no 
less an attraction there than they are in Shang- 
hai, Tientsin, and Hongkong. One of the 
graduates of the Educational Department of 
the Tientsin Association, who had himself been 
successful in starting a large evening class in 
Tokyo for the study of English, assured me 
that English classes would be very popular, 
and others strongly corroborated his state- 
ment. These classes could be made a most 
effective means of gaining the friendship and 
confidence of the students. There are 
many prominent Japanese whose lectures 
would be eagerly listened to by the Chinese 
students, if provision were made for their ade- 
quate interpretation into Chinese. A few 
well-known missionaries in China, if invited 
to visit Tokyo for the purpose of delivering 
special addresses, would command apprecia- 
tive audiences. The scarcity of accessible 
Chinese periodicals and newspapers would 
make a good reading room peculiarly attrac- 
tive. A good-sized building should be se- 
cured providing accommodation for evening 
classes, a reading room, a social room, a 
lecture room and possibly a restaurant. At 
least two well-qualified Chinese secretaries 
should be secured for the work, and two or 
more foreign workers should be sent over to 
co-operate with them. It is estimated that 
the rent of the building, the furnishings, the 
salaries, and traveling expenses of secretaries 
and other workers from China, and the in- 
dental expenses will amount to about $4,500 
dollars for the first year. 

The possible future influence of these stu- 
dents is immeasurable. They come from all 
parts of the Empire. Thousands of them 
will become school-teachers in the towns and 
villages of China, hundreds will rise to pro- 
fessorships in the higher institutions, and not 
a few will some day hold positions of national 
influence. 














What Shall | Do With My Life > 


By B. R. Barber, Calcutta 


HERE is probably no wider outlook for 


one just gradnating from college than the 
prospect of immediate service in some mission 
held. It is one place where the professions 
are not crowded and where there is oppor- 
tunity to distinguish one’s self. The physi- 
cian or surgeon has boundless opportunity 
for original research along many lines, and 
can at the same time allay the pain of multi- 
tudes. ‘The teacher will find enthusiastic pu- 
pils in large numbers and he stands as the di- 
rector of immense forces. ‘The minister will 
secure an appreciative hearing for his messages 
and need never preach to empty benches. 
The statesman, the social economist, the 
engineer, the agriculturist, all may find scope 
for the development of their powers, and will 
never be kept down because there is no room 
at the top. If one has ability he will certainly 
become an organizer and a leader of others, 
because the people of mission lands are alert 
to every impression from the west and are 
waiting to be led into higher things. The 
next few years, in the orient at least, will 
witness some of the world’s greatest achieve- 
ments. 

‘To the student intending to become a mis- 
sionary, many questions arise. What course 
shall I take? What subject will help me most 
when | get to the field? Do I need a theo- 
logical training? and the like. Some are 
called to volunteer for foreign missionary serv- 
ice early enough in college life to shape their 
studies to the end in view. Others decide 
late and must adapt their work to their pre- 
vious preparation. In general, one should 
have completed a full college course. For 
certain kinds of work a theological training 
is essential. ‘The reading on missionary sub- 
jects should be general rather than specific, 
unless one has his field chosen and his ap- 
pointment secured. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that 
no amount of intellectual preparation can take 
the place of spiritual power. This is para- 
mount. God needs and man wants those who 
are symmetrically trained in body, mind and 
spirit, but one would better by far have no 


education and a good spiritual preparation 
than to have all the college degrees available 
and be lacking in this all-important qualifica- 
tion. Let one as he goes along look well 
to the habits that form character. Let him 
ask himself occasionally, ““What do others 
think of me? What do I| know of the Bible 
and of God? What have | to give to those 
to whom I| am going? Is that power of an 
endless life exhibited in me? 

One should remember that what he is here 
and now, that he will most likely be when he 
steps upon the shore of his chosen field. 
There will be no sudden and mighty trans- 
formation into a great preacher, personal 
worker, or deeply spiritual Christian. If one 
has opportunity to talk with men here about 
the serious things of life and neglects it, he 
will likely do it there. If he fails now to study 
his Bible for his own spiritual growth he will 
do it there. If his Christian life is below par 
here it will probably be so there. 

One may think that because he is to labor 
among heathen, and in some cases pagan 
peoples, he need not develop his social na- 
ture. This is a great mistake. What he 
would be were he to train with the “Four 
Hundred” that he should be in whatever field 
he is called to labor. He should cultivate 
courtesy, gentleness, sociability and amia- 
bility to the greatest extent. The peoples of 
mission lands are very susceptible to such 
qualities and are quick to discern the true 
man. One often wonders when he can get 
to the field, so many obstacles present them- 
selves. If one waits till every difficulty is 
removed he will probably never go. In the 
beginning of the senior year it would be well 
to get acquainted with the agency under 
which one expects or is willing to labor. His 
application should be filed, and he should 
himself try to open the way to go. Some 
might inwardly be glad if the Board had no 
money to send them. If so, they are hardly 
qualified and ought not to be sent. But if 
one is in dead earnest, no slight obstacle will 
turn him aside. He will pray fervently and 
work diligently till his prayer is answered. 
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Once on the field there are many considera- 
tions involved. The surroundings are new 
and strange, the climate is trying and the con- 
ditions are different. It is not required of one 
that he live as the native people do. They 
will probably respect him less if he does. It 
is not necessary that he disregard all rules of 
health because he is God’s chosen messenger. 
One is to use his common sense, and mix his 
prayers with carefulness. In most mission 
fields one will find foreigners of other nation- 
alities than his own. Their tastes, ideas and 
characteristics are different from his. He need 
not antagonize them by parading his own ec- 
centricities or national feelings or tempera- 
ment. ‘There will likely be other missionaries, 
too, in the station to which he goes. They 
may have different views and methods of 
work. They may be older and more ex- 
perienced. They may be liberal, conserva- 
tive, independent or fanatical, but he is to re- 
spect them all and to command their respect. 
He may be sent to labor in a station with 
others of his own Board. If he has found it 
hard to work with people here he will find 
it harder there, where he is associated more 
closely and intimately. One would better 
cultivate the faculty of getting on with people 
now. Many a good mission has been spoiled 
by having incompatible missionaries together. 

Then there are the people for whom one 


Current 
Charles W. 


During the past winter a number of in- 
formal dinners have been held by different 
groups of young college alumni in New York 
City, to discuss the promotion of social and 
religious service and also of Bible study 
among the college men of the city. In these 
discussions several facts have been disclosed to 
which the present leaders of Christian work in 
the colleges may well give careful attention. 
It appears, for instance, that a great many 
even of the most recent alumni of men of our 
institutions where the Christian Associations 
have been doing large things during the last 
few years, are almost totally ignorant of what 
these achievements are or even that they exist 
at all. The idea that the Student Move- 


ment is nothing but a feeble federation of 


is to work. They have different customs, 
manners and religions than we have. They 
are not to blame for this, and one needs to 
be extremely sympathetic with them. More 
than that, Christ loved men. Can we? It 
will need to be in more than word, too, for 
even the lowest can discern the power of love. 
One will meet with many grievous disappoint- 
ments in his life of service, but in spite of this, 
he is to be optimistic. One’s first impressions 
will soon be forgotten, but he must remember 
that the conditions have not changed because 
they cease to impress him as they did at first. 
One must not forget, too, that he cannot do 
all there is to be done. Leave something for 
to-morrow. Be sensible. Let one do less 
at times that he may in the long run do more. 

And what are the compensations for such 
service? It is hard to conceive of any joy 
that can compare with that of missionary 
service. One is called to give up many things, 
it is true, but such sacrifice is not to be called 
sacrifice when compared with what He suf- 
fered for us. Besides, He makes up in many 
other ways so that the compensations are after 
all exceeding great. No one really called, 
will hesitate because of hardship. Rather will 
he say, “Send me where the need is greatest 
and the field is hardest.”” It is a door of op- 
portunity, and of privilege open. Let him 
who has courage enter in. 


Comment 


Gilkey, Editor 


conventional prayer-meetings is rapidly disap- 
pearing from the college world; but it is still 
too prevalent among college graduates who 
have no means of knowing that the Associa- 
tion is now a very much larger factor in col- 
lege life than it was in their day. ‘There is 
evidently need for a campaign of information 
among the alumni—and especial need to see 
to it that no men go out from college in the 
present senior class, or in later classes, who 
are ignorant as to what the Association is 
really doing. 





The most striking fact brought out by these 
discussions, however, has a still more direct 
bearing on the work of the college Associa- 
tions. It is that a great many college men, 
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who, as undergraduates have been apparently 
indifferent to the things for which the Associa- 
tion stands, turn squarely about when they 
find themselves in the midst of the world out- 
side, and take active part in some form of 
unselfish service; and that even more men 
who, perhaps, up to the very end of their 
college course, have shown no interest in 
social or religious work, become suddenly 
open to the claims of such work upon them as, 
just before and after graduation, they begin 
to think of life in really serious terms. Man 
after man of these young alumni stated his 
belief, founded on his knowledge of his class- 
mates, that many of them would be enlisted 
during their first year or two of business life 
or professional study in some form of Bible 
study or of philanthropic work in which they 
had never shown interest as undergraduates. 
And moral men declared that this had been 
their own experience—that just before or after 
leaving college they had come to see things 
somewhat differently than before, had _ re- 
gretted much their failure to identify them- 
selves in college with the positive agencies 
making directly for betterment, and were 
ready now, if indeed they had not already 
begun, to take part in such work. 

Evidence like this indicates that the time 
has come to give over an idea that has too 
often been advanced as orthodox in our con- 
ferences, and too often followed as practical 
policy in our work—the idea that men are 
open to the claims of the spiritual life and of 
unselfish service only at the very beginning of 


their course. We do well in laying great 
emphasis on the importance of reaching fresh- 
men at the earliest possible moment. But is 
it not time that we make some provision for 
enlisting the senior, who, at the very end of 
his course, as he begins to look out on the 
serious business of life, abandons his old in- 
difference or carelessness, and is ready to 
help? Men do not stay long in such a recep- 
tive attitude; if their new interest is not crystal- 
ized into definite action, it usually soon re- 
lapses into the old indifference. Of course 
whatever is done for these men must, as a 
rule, be done by their own classmates, and 
must be largely personal. But what larger 
opportunity has any senior in the closing weeks 
of his college course than this—the oppor- 
tunity to watch for the slightest indication of 
interest among his mates in Christian life and 
work, and to develop this interest into defi- 
nite participation in some form of service in 
the community to which the particular man 
is going? ‘The article by Mr. Tinker on an- 
other page is of timely suggestiveness just on 
this point. And may it not also be possible, 
in this situation, to promote quietly among 
the seniors, even in these closing weeks, the 
formation of informal but regular groups for 
Bible study or for consideration of practical 
service. Still more concretely, why may not 
every college Association arrange, as men do 
already, for one or more addresses to the 
seniors by prominent alumni on the oppor- 
tunities for usefulness open to college men in 
the active life that opens for them on Com- 
mencement Day ? 


The Student World 


The Baltimore delegation to Nashville has 
made about sixty-five reports to date. 


The second annual convention of the 
Kansas Student Volunteers was held at 
Lawrence, April 29-30. 

During a recent visit of the State Student 
Secretary at the Geneseo Collegiate Institute, 
Illinois, two men decided for the Christian 


life. 


Morris N. Dillon, President of Earlham 
College Association, 04-05, has accepted a 


call to become Assistant State Secretary of 
Colorado in charge of student work. 





A recent spiritual awakening at Cazenovia 
Seminary, Cazenovia, New York, has re- 
sulted in the conversion of every man in the 
main building who was not already a Chris- 
tian. 





At Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, 
Va., five report meetings have been held of 
the Nashville Convention; two students have 
volunteered, besides one who has decided for 
the ministry at home. 
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On January 15 the preliminary steps were 
taken toward organizing an Association at 
Keuka College, Keuka Park, New York, 


which has resulted in a complete organization. 





Central University, Richmond, Ky., is ad- 
vertising its regular weekly meeting by having 
the subjects and leaders printed on blotters 
each month. These blotters are given to 
every student in college. 





At a dinner in New York, of Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Alumni called by Myron E. 
Evans, ‘05, a movement was started which 
promises to result in securing a general secre- 
tary at that institution next year. 





of college Association handbooks attracted 
much attention. The evolution of the Hop- 
kins Handbook, through seventeen issues, was 
also shown. 





At Emory and Henry College, Emory, 
Va., a marked spiritual awakening was fol- 
lowed up by a Bible study canvass with the 
result that all but six students on the campus 
are now enrolled in Bible classes. 





The intercollegiate missionary institute of 
the Maryland colleges, held at Johns Hopkins 
University in January, resulted in two new 
volunteers; and since Nashville, three of the 
institute delegates have signed cards. 





During the college year 1905-1906 under 
the leadership of the General Secretary, R. 
Vandercook, the State College Association, 
Lexington, Ky., increased its membership by 
200 per cent. and its enrolment in Bible 
study by 130 per cent. 





The Atchison County High School Asso- 
ciation at Effingham, Kansas, now has forty 
of the fifty men in the institution, thirty-three 
of whom are active members. One man re- 
cently confessed Christ as a direct result of 
Bible study and twelve men have been won 
for the Christian life during the year. 





Mr. Burton St. John, one of the foremost 
traveling secretaries of the Student Volunteer 


Movement, who is now a missionary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Tientsin, has 
been released by his Mission for six months 
to assist in the work of the Chinese Young 
Men’s Christian Associations for the Chinese 
students in Tokyo. 





At Clemson College, South Carolina, the 
average attendance on Bible classes increased 
fifteen per cent. during the past month. On 
April 10th the first mission study class ever 
organized in the college was formed with 
twelve members. A series of evangelistic 
meetings, carried on in April, was attended 
by more than one-half the students. 





Out of a total enrolment of 509 men in 
Bible study at Ohio State University, 317 
continued two months or more with an aver- 
age attendance of 269. At a home mission- 
ary meeting attended by 146 men, city mis- 
sionary Rev. J. A. Haig, gave an illustrated 
lecture on ““The Slums of Columbus and 


How to Reach Them.” 





On March 2Ist., an Association was 
organization in the Bissell School of Pho- 
tography, Effingham, Illinois, with a charter 
membership of sixty. This is the only institu- 
tion of its kind in existence. ‘The president 
of the school, Mr. L. H. Bissell was hearty 
in his co-operation, and gave the student 
secretary valuable aid in organization. 





The average attendance at the Thursday 
noon meetings of the Association at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has increased 
during the year from twelve to forty. These 
meetings last half an hour and are usually 
addressed by a professor or a pastor of the 
city. Seven fraternity Bible classes were 
organized in February and are proving suc- 
cessful. 





The newly elected officers of the Associa- 
tion at Colorado College occupy places of 
leadership also in other lines of student ac- 
tivity. The president is the captain of the 
football team; the vice-president, the editor 
of the college paper; the recording secretary 
is captain of the track team; and the chair- 
man of the social committee, full back on the 
football team. 
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The Presidents’ Conferences of Kansas, 
Missouri, Illinois, lowa, Ohio and Michigan, 
were held during April and were meetings 
of unusual power. A generous supply of 
Association literature was on display at each 
conference and the inspiration with technical 
training gained by each officer will be large 
factors in promoting the religious hfe of the 
colleges represented. 


The Student Volunteers of Richmond, 
Va., recently held a mass meeting for stu- 
dents in one of the city churches. Dr. T. H. 
P. Sailer and Mr. W. B. Pettus represented 
the Volunteer Movement. Short appeals 
were made by some of the students, and a 
word of testimony given by each volunteer. 
Twelve hundred persons were in attendance, 
about half of whom were students. 


The Colorado Student Conference met at 
Golden, Colorado, April 6 to 8. The Sun- 
day afternoon service was a men’s gospel 
meeting at which three students decided to 
enter the Christian life. During the Confer- 
ence the captain of the football team of the 
University of Colorado accepted the call to 
become general secretary of the Association 
of the School of Mines, at Golden next year. 


At a series of meetings conducted by C. 
G. Titus, the general secretary of the Associa- 
tion at E] Paso, Texas, April 13-15, at the 
Agricultural College of New Mexico, Mis- 
soula Park, twenty-three of the students 
publicly expressed their faith in Jesus Christ 
as their personal Saviour. The Association 
at this point was organized by Mr. Titus last 
Fall. 

The Association at Iowa State College, 
Ames, has undertaken a canvass to raise 
$35,000 to complete the Association build- 
ing. This campaign is to close on June |. 
A mass meeting of students was held on Sun- 
day, April 8, addressed by W. A. Tener, 
lowa State College, "05, at which 240 sub- 
scriptions were received amounting to $5,418. 
Twenty-eight of the students subscribed $100 
each. . 


The ten nla, a the Volunteer Band 
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at the University of Virginia have increased 
since the Nashville Convention to sixteen. 
A visit from Mr. Donald Fraser did much 
to bring these men to a decision. Report 
meetings have been held in several city 
churches, and missionary rallies will be held 
by the delegates in two near-by cities. A 
definite plan is being carried out to support 
one of the alumni on the foreign field; nearly 
$250.00 a year for five years has been sub- 
scribed though a general canvass has not yet 
been launched. 


The University of Tennessee, Maryville 
College, Tenn., and Carson and Newman, 
Tenn., are planning to secure enough money 
from the advertisements in the Handbook to 
pay for the book and also to send a delegate 
from their respective college to the Southern 
Student Conference. Instead of appointing a 
“Handbook Committee,” they are appointing 
an editor and a business manager. The 
duty of the Business Manager is to make the 
Handbook pay for itself and for his expenses 
to the Conference. 





In place of an Annual Membership Ban- 
quet, the Purdue Association will this Spring 
hold a Membership ““Camp Supper” in the 
open air in the woods. Among other talks 
and toasts will be one on “‘Lake Geneva,” 
by the retiring president of the Association. 
A wholesome talk on the “Biological and 
Sociological Significance of Reproduction,” 
was given at a recent meeting addressed by 
Dean Hall, of Northwestern University Medi- 
cal College. Two hundred and forty men 
came out through the rain to the meeting. 





One week before the college opens the 
leaders of the Association at Maryville Col- 
lege, Maryville, Tenn., hold a miniature 
Asheville Conference. By thus getting in close 
touch with each other for seven days, by 
thorough discussion of plans, and by the in- 
spiration which comes from a united purpose, 
the men are able to keep the religious life of 
the college on a high level during the entire 
year. Definite plans for ““The Camp”’ next 
August are made before the college closes 
in May. 
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One of the most successful phases of the 
Bible Study work at Cornell University this 
year, is a course of twelve lectures given by 
Professor J. W. Jenks on the ‘Social Signifi- 
cance of the Life and Teachings of Jesus 
Christ.” The lectures are given in Barnes 
Hall Auditorium, Sunday morning at 9:40. 
At the seventh lecture, Sunday, April 8th, 
on “‘Jesus’ Teaching Regarding Wealth: 
Was He a Socialist>’’, over four hundred 
students were, present. The subject for Sun- 
day, April 15th, was “‘Jesus’ Attitude To- 
ward the Poor! Are Charity Organizations 
Christian >” 





Ground has just been broken at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska for a new $100,000 
structure to be the headquarters of all Uni- 
versity religious and social organizations. The 
structure will be known as “The Temple,” 
and is to be modeled somewhat on the plan 
of the old Greek Architecture. The entire 
first floor will be given to the work cf the two 
Christian Associations. On this floor the 
Young Men’s Christian Association will have 
social rooms, parlor, office, commitlee rooms, 
reading room and a large auditorium. Be- 
sides this the banquet hall in the basement will 
be at the disposal of the Association. 





The Associations at Northwestern Uni- 
versity recently published a missionary issue 
of the college paper. It was twice the regular 
size, contained pictures of all the graduates 
who are to sail before January 1, 1907, a list 
of all alumni on the field, besides much in- 
formation concerning them and a large number 
of contributed articles. During the week end- 
ing March 25, the Association conducted a 
series of meetings for men. Secretaries Bar- 
ber, Hill and Hurrey. of the International 
Committee, Rev. T. P. Frost, Prof. J. A. 
James and Bishop McDowell addressed the 
meetings. There was an average attendance 
of nearly 200 men. 





Since the Nashville Convention five mission 
study classes with an enrolment of | thirty- 
three men have been started at the University 
of Minnesota. Five new Bible classes started 
since the holidays, bringing the enrolment up 
to 318. At the annual meeting the Treas- 


urer’s report showed a balance of $267 in 
the treasury with all liabilities paid. The 
business meeting was followed by a banquet 
at which Mayor Jones, of Minneapolis, pre- 
sided, and toasts were responded to by 
prominent students and citizens. Peter Han- 
son, who closes his third year as General Sec- 
retary, announced his coming departure, and 
is now located as General Secretary of the 
City Association at Beloit, Wisconsin. 





The compaign for the Association building 
at the University of Missouri is makine good 
progress. One citizen of the State, A. H. 
Jones, of Hallsville, has subscribed $15,000. 
By the will of the late Hiram D. Castello, 
of St. Charles, the Association secures $10.- 
000. This bequest was made because of 
information given him by a nephew of the 
University’s need. The citizens of Columbia 
have subscribed nearly $4,000; the faculty 
have pledced $4,335 while the students are 
giving $8,213. Preliminary plans are now 
being drawn, and it is expected that ground 
will be broken this spring. The lot is owned 
and paid for by the Association and stands 
at the main entrance of the University 
campus. 





At Pennsylvania State College the Bible 
Study enrolment has reached 312 in twenty- 
nine classes including seven fraternity, three 
club classes and one athletes’ class. Two 
leaders’ classes are conducted, one being for 
the fraternity men. The scheme of holding 
monthly question-meetings has been tried with 
much success. At these meetings a professor 
answers questions handed to him the day be- 
fore. This plan enables student leaders to 
refer to an older and more experienced per- 
son questions that arise during the classes too 
difficult for them to answer. The Associa- 
tion entertainment course netted $450.00 
during the past season. This course is solv- 
ing the financial problem of the Association 
as to its running expenses. 





The students at the University of Illinois 
have pledged $13,548.00 for the new Asso- 
ciation building at that institution. The cam- 
paign opened March 20 with a mass-meeting 


at which $5,000 was pledged. The faculty 
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subscriptions to date amount to $4,100.00 
The Volunteer Band has conducted twenty- 
eight services during the past year at churches 
in the vicinity of the University. These meet- 
ings were equally divided between the regular 
church services and the Young People’s So- 
cieties. The new Missionary Committee is 
planning an active campaign for the next year. 
Their plan includes a series of addresses by 
the leaders in the missionary movement amone 
the churches of America and the payment 
of the larger part of the support of an alumnus 
on the foreign field. 


Volunteers from the University of Virginia. 
Union Theological Seminary, and Richmond 
College, have visited six of the neighboring 
colleges, organizing mission study classes and 
holding life-work interviews. At Hampden- 
Sidney College a volunteer band was organ 
ized with five members. At the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, the first mission study 
class for the year has been organized. Dur- 
ing some recent evangelistic meetings there, 
conducted by State Secretary L. A. Coulter, 
twenty-five men were led to a stronger Chris- 
tian life, or took an open stand for Christian 
life. A spiritual awakening has also occurred 
at the Virginia Military Institute. Practi- 
cally every college in Virginia has this year 
conducted an evangelistic campaign. 


Thirty delegates from twenty-one Illinois 
institutions attended the annual president’s 
conference held at Eureka, March 30th, to 
April Ist. The program was unusually 
strong this year. Among those who gave 
addresses and conducted conferences were. 
I. E. Brown, W. M. Forrest, University of 
Virginia; B. R. Barber, W. M. Wood, C. 
D. Hurrev, F. H. Burt, W. W. Dillon, and 
R. E. Hieronymus. A very pleasant and 
profitable feature of the conference was the 
baseball game on Saturday afternoon, between 
the Eureka College team and a team selected 
from the conference. On Sunday evening a 
policy was adopted which cannot but mean a 
great advance along all lines of Association 
activities. The closing session was marked by 
the spirit of deep prayer and meditation. 


It would have —_ difficult to improve 


the program and to strengthen the general 
character of the conference on the ministry 
held at Hartford which is reported in this 
issue. Profiting by the experience of the 
conferences which have been conducted by 
the three seminaries under whose auspices 
this one was held, much could be done by 
groups of seminaries in other parts of the 
country to arouse interest in the claims of the 
ministry. The weakness of this plan is that 
it does not reach large numbers of men who 
ought to hear the opportunities of the ministry 
set forth. Could conferences with a similar 
purpose be held in several of the largest uni- 
versities they would influence a far greater 
number. As President Mackenzie so well 
said at the Hartford Conference, this move- 
ment to present the claims of the ministry is 
not only to get more able ministers but to “‘re- 
habilitate the ministry in the minds of edu- 
cated men’’—a far greater task. 


Missionary Meeting 
“Pray Ye” 


The following form of missionary prayer 
meeting has been used successfully in large 
and in small gatherings of students in the 
United States and in England: 

1. Have no speakers but let the whole 
period of the meeting be given to prayer. 

2. Select only such hymns as are prayers 
set to music, such as: “Come, Thou Almighty 
King;”’ “Holy, Holy, Holy;’’ “Nearer My 
God to Thee; “Hail, Thou Once De- 
spised Jesus;’’ ‘Lord Speak to Me, that | 
may Speak;’’ “Jesus, I my Cross Have 
Taken;’’ “‘My Jesus I Love Thee.” 

3. Have the one who presides make note 
before the meeting of petitions which should 
be made. Let there be two or more periods 
of ten minutes or longer during which all 
heads are bowed in prayer. Do not ask any 
one to lead in prayer, but at intervals of half 
a minute or a minute the presiding officer 
should announce one of the topics for prayer. 
The following topics are suggested as ap- 
propriate to use in such a meeting in a College 
Christian Association: 

The local group of volunteers. 

Those students in the college who should 
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volunteer but who have not the courage to 
do so. 

That all volunteers in Canada and the 
United States may carry out their purpose 
by pushing to the needy field. 

That the Student Volunteer Movement 
may succeed in raising up the one thousand 
men per year to go to the foreign field, as 
asked for by the mission boards at Nashville. 

For the leadership of God for all mission 
boards. 

For the power of the Holy Ghost upon 
all missionaries. 

Pray personally for any missionaries with 
whom you may be acquainted. 

For the growth in Christian knowledge 
and experience of all native converts. 

For those in non-Christian countries who 
are intellectually convinced of the truth of 
Christianity, that they may have the courage 
to accept Christ. 

For all forces that oppose Christianity, that 
they be overcome. 

Give thanks for all personal blessings and 
for all known hopeful signs of the progress 


of the Kingdom of God. 


Reviews 


“The Life Story of Henry Clay Trumbull.’ 
By Philip E. Howard. With an Intro- 
duction by Charles Gallaudet Trumbull. 
The Sunday Times Company, Philadel- 
phia. Cloth $1.75, net. 


In this volume Mr. Howard, the son-in-law 
of Dr. Trumbull, has paid a debt which he 
owed others less fortunate than himself. 
Many people never have the oppertunity to 
know intimately any great man. One who 
has such a privilege is obligated so far as 
possible to pass on to others that which he 
has received. Henry Clay Trumbull not 
only appeared to be, but was in reality, a 
friend to every one with whom he came in 
contact and the reader of his life gets to 
know through this record a personality which 
becomes a real force in his own life. Dr. 
‘Trumbull would have wished this to be true, 
because though he was a scientific investi- 
gator with a world-wide reputation, an un- 
usually successful state, and later national, 
secretary of the American Sunday School 


Union, and for more than twenty-five years 
editor of [he Sunday School Times, he was 
greatest as ‘‘an ambassador of Jesus Christ to 
the hearts of sinful men.”” ‘| hroughout his 
life he was faithful to the purpose formed 
early in his Christian life. ““The resolve | 
made,”’ said he, ““was, that whenever I was 
in such intimacy with a soul as to be justi- 
fied in choosing my subject of conversation, 
the theme of themes should have prominence 
between us, so that I might learn his need, 
and, if possible, meet it.” This book gives 
a careful character study, a discriminating 
estimate of the value of his work, and abounds 
sufficiently in incidents and quotaticns to en- 
able the reader to form conclusions of his own. 


‘James Legge, Missionary and Scholar.”’ 
By Helen Edith Legge. London: Re- 
ligious lract Society, 1905. Price, 
3s. 6d. 


‘The story of James Legge as told by his 
daughter, is the record of the life of the fore- 
most scholar of China’s ancient classical lore. 
Germany and France have produced great 
Sinologues, but none of them has given the 
world a complete translation of the Four 
Books and the Five Classics which has be- 
hind the translation half of the spirit and sub- 
stance of Chinese scholarship that Legge’s 
work possesses. It is true that the rendering 
is often paraphrastic, but the extremely con- 
cise wen ij style of the originals makes para- 
phrase almost necessary in order to intelligi- 
bility; and Dr. Legge has incorporated in the 
paraphrase the erudition of Chinese scholars 
for more than two milleniums. He did not 
stop with the Confucian Classics, but in two 
volumes in the Sacred Books of the East 
Series, he has given the world the best that 
Taoism has contributed to the cause of re- 
ligion. 

This great Sinologue’s Chinese work in 
Hongkong and from 1876 until his death in 
1897 as professor of Chinese in Oxford Uni- 
versity were not his only, nor perhaps his 
most important, labor for China. The young 
Scot, after winning the highest prize obtain- 
able at St. Andrew’s University, was practi- 
cally assured of a professorship in that ancient 
institution; instead he turned to China, be- 
cause his spirit was missionary to the last 
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item. Hence his literary work in China was 
perpetually punctuated with efforts for the 
intellectual and spiritual benefit of the Chinese 
and foreigners. In chapels, on dangerous 
tours in the country, and even in jails, he in- 
defatigably preached the Gospel. His aid 
in Bible translation was also important. Ass 
indicating his laboriousness, he thrice wrote 
out the entire Chinese Old Testament in his 
own hand, in the process of this revision. 
Indeed, the great lesson of his life is that of a 
diligence consecrated to the service of a needy 
empire. Until within a month of his death 
he spent the hours from three to eight a. m 
in his study, thus leaving later hours for more 
public work. 


“Samuel J. Mills; Missionary Pathfinder, 
Pioneer, and Promoter."" By homas C. 
Richards. Boston: Ihe Pilgrim Press, 


1906. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


It is fitting that this life of Samuel J Mills 
should be published in | 906—the year which 
marks the centenary of the Haystack prayer 
meeting at Williams. ‘he foreign missionary 
spirit existed in American churches previous 
to the Haystack prayer meeting, but accord- 
ing to Dr. Rufus Anderson this is the “‘first 
personal consecration to the work of effecting 
missions among foreign heathen nations.” 
Mills was the leader of the Williams Band. 
In his senior year, he saw the need of effect- 
ing an organization to conserve and make 
effective the zeal and enthusiasm of the group 
of students who had participated in the prayer 
meetings for two years, and the “‘Society of 
Brethren’” came into existence. The pur- 
pose of this society was to “effect in the 
persons of its members a mission to the 
heathen.”” Later, at Andover Seminary, the 
“Brethren” continued their activities and or- 
ganized a “Society of Inquiry on the Subject 
of Missions,”” in order to promote the cause 
more effectively among their fellow students. 
Mills lead in the efforts of the Brethren to 
bring about the organization of a Missionary 
Society for the purpose of sending out these 
missionaries, and the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions was or- 
ganized. When the first missionaries were 
chosen only five could be sent, and for some 


reason Mills was not selected, but he did not 
consider that his obligations to the foreign 
missionary enterprise ended because he was 
not allowed to go, although his disappoint- 
ment was very great. He threw himself with 
enthusiasm and earnestness into the work at 
home. He promoted the cause of foreign 
missions in the churches, actively engaged in 
city missions, and made two home missionary 
tours throughout the Southwest as an agent 
of a Bible Society. It mainly was through 
his influence that the American Bible Society 
was organized, and he was one of the leaders 
in the organization of the American Coloni- 
zation Society, and visited Africa as the agent 
of this society to find a suitable location on the 
west coast of Africa for this colony, dying on 
the return journey. In the Providence of 
God Mills was not permitted to carry out 
his purpose to go as a missionary to the 
heathen but he accomplished much for the 
evangelization of the world. 





““Lepers: Thirty-one years work among them; 
eing a history of the Mission to Lepers in 
India and the East, 1874-1905.” By 
John Jackson, F. R. G. S. New York: 
F. H. Revell Co., $1.50. 


This volume is not only a complete and 
consecutive history of the Mission to Lepers, 
in India and the East, but it is an attempt to 
portray the “‘dire needs of the lepers, and to 
show how these needs may best be met.” 
The scope of the work is co-extensive with 
the field of the Mission, namely, India—in- 
cluding Burma and Ceylon—China, Japan, 
and Sumatra. It contains a record of labor 
among lepers at seventy-eight stations, and 
puts before the reader information concern- 
ing lepers, the greatness of their need, and the 
joy with which they receive the Gospel ot 
salvation, and it sets forth the devotion of 
those men and women who have given their 
lives to this work. The workers in this Mis- 
sion are the representatives of many churches 
and several nationalities. The book is more 
than an account of the operations of a single 
organization. It is an invaluable contribu- 


tion to the literature on this subject. 

















